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In the game of hide-and-seek, if the player 
once succeeds in touching ‘granny/ he is 
no longer liable to be made a ‘thief.’ He is 



free to go wherever he wishes, without being 
harassed. Similarly, in this world’s play- 
ground. there is no fear for him who has once' 
touched the feet of the Almighty. He lives as 
a Jivanmukta. 



A HOLY man while passing through a 
crowded street accidentally trod upon the toe of 
a wicked person, who furious with rage, beat 
the Sddhu mercilessly, tili he fell to the 
ground in a state of unconsciousness. The 
disciples adopted all necessary methods to 
bring the sage back to consciousness, and 
when they saw that he was coming round a 
little, one of them asked, — “ Master, do you 
recognise who is now serving vou ?” The 

c> 

Sddhu replied. — “ The same who beat me.” 
A tru Sddhu finds no distinction between a 
friend and a foe, as he sees the same Spirit 
in all. 



“Do you believe in God, Sir?” 

“ Yes,” the Biiagavan replied. 

“ Can you prove it, sir?” — “yes.” 

“ How ?” — “ Because I see Him just as 1 see 



yon here, only in a more intense wav,” 



Realisation of God first and then His 



. * 



creation. Valmiki was given the mantram 
‘Rama’ to meditate upon, but was instructed to 
begin by taking it in its inverted form, as ‘Mara,* 
* mai d .’ That is, Ma (*T) Isluvara and rd (*T), 
jagat (universe). First God and then the 
universe. 



KNOW the One and you will know all. 
Ciphers placed after the number one, become 
hundred thousands. But nothing remains if 
you wipe out the number one. The many 
have value only because of the one. First, the 
one and then the many. First God, and then 
Jiva and Jagat (the living beings and the 
universe) 

* . il 

Ills life is in vain who having received a 
human birth does not attain realisation of 
God. 

MONDODARI told her consort Havana, “ If 
you are so intent upon having Sita as your 
queen, why don’t you, by your magic powers, 
impose upon her by assuming the form of Jier 
husband Rfima ?” 

“Fie on thee!” exclaimed Havana. “Can I 
stoop to pleasures of the senses while in the 
holy form of Rama, the very thought of which 
fills my heart with such unspeakable joy and 
blessedness, that even the highest heaven 
appears to me as nothing!” 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 



VN the India of the Transition, there is no 
word that seems to us more important or 
more a propos than the great saying of Sri 
Ramakrishna “ Bring your own lotus to 
blossom. The bees will come of themselves.” 
All over the country are workers at forlorn 
hopes. Here it is a magazine, there a 
business. Somewhere else, a man is working* 
at science or invention. Again, he is doing 
what he can to organise some branch of 
industry or labour. Everyone is confronted 
by perplexities that seem hopeless, by dif- 
ficulties that appal him. Almost everyone 
has to struggle against want of co-operation. 
All are striving to achieve success, without 
the tools or material of success. 

To all in this position, we would say, ‘Be 
not afraid ! You can see, through the mists, 
only one step? Take that step. Plant your 
foot firm. You have done all you could, and 
to-morrow morning sees you fail? Expect 
that failure, if you will, but ,for to-night , act as 
if you would succeed. Stand to the guns. Be 
.true , 5 There is not one who can command 
means. Rarely is a Napoleon born, to find 
alii he needs for his task, at his hand. And 
even he has been made, through millenniums 
of exertion. All that we have at our own 
disposal is our own effort. “Bring your own 
lotus to blossom.” Be faithful to yourself. 

But there is another side to this picture. 
The bees do come. The lotus feels no dif- 
ference between to-day and yesterday. She 
kncftvs not that at dawn her petals opened 
wide for the first time. She knows it only by 
the -coming of the bees. The young athlete 
feels in himself no difference, of sterner control 
and finer adjustment, between the act of to- 
day and that of yesterday. But to-days 
stroke went home . We do not know when 



success may come to us. Even now, it may 
be but an hour before we meet it. In any 
case, we work, we put in our full strength. 
When victory comes, be it late or early, it 
will find us on the field. 



“ Making gain and loss the same.” This is 
not counsel for religious practices alone. In 
every undertaking, it is the golden rule. Only 
he who can do this, can ever succeed. But 
he who does, succeeds. No sooner does the 
mind steady itself on its true fulcrum-point of 
self-control, than results pour in. It was our 
own confusion of motive, our own blindness 
of aim, that baffled us so long. Aim true. 
The arrow hits the mark. When his hour 
strikes, the bow Gandiva returns to the hand 

of Arjuna. 

But we have to determine what is the effort 
to which we have a right. The will is like a 
great serpent. Not on its outmost coil is its 
striking-point. Nor on the next, nor the 
next. At the very centre of the spiral we 
find the deadly arrow. Rearing the head 
high, the cobra sees its mark, and strikes. We 
have to place ourselves aright, to poise our- 
selves on our own centre of equilibrium, to 
attain mental clearness. The schoolmaster 
would fain deliver his country, but he sees 
none on the benches before him, who were 
made of the stuff of heroes. 

Let the schoolmaster teach, as though he 
saw heroes. Let him arrive at clear thought 
and conviction. Let him educate, with ail 
his might, making defeat and success the 
same. The man who can do this, will create 
heroes. He brings his own lotus to blossom. 
The bees come of themselves. 

The potter yearns to deliver his people. 
Let him make good pots. The energy of his 
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passion will make deliverers of the very men 
who stoke his fires. He thought to mould 
pots at id vases. He was moulding men,, the 
while, out of the clay of the human will. 

How strange that the lotus has to hear 
from the bees, the news of its own blooming ! 
So silent are the great spiritual happenings. 
Yet they are all-mastering. Events follow them. 
They do not lead. Means come to the man 
who can use means. Always. Without excep- 
tion. Is victory or defeat my task? Fool! 
Struggle is your task. 



The higher and more responsible the duty 
before us, the longer shall we be in reaching 
it. And we must fight every inch of the way. 
In the end, the deed itself may seem to be 
trivial. it lasts, maybe, only an instant. 

Many a soldier has paid with his life for the 
turning of a key, or a single dash from the 
gun. Yet to be in his place at that supreme 
moment, had required all his past. A Glad- 
stone, a Darwin, shows no extraordinary 
power .save that of steady work, at school or 
college. Maybe, the soul of him knows 
that iiie daily routine is for it, the army -.drill 
of higher battles. Maybe, such have some 
instinctive consciousness of great ness* May- 
be. Maybe not. Neither he nor we, can 



command our destiny. But we can all work. 

We want higher ideals of struggle. The 
diver struggles to find treasure. The miser 
struggles to win gold. The lover struggles 
for the smile of the beloved. The whole mind 
is set on the goal proposed. One of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s great sayings, again, refers to the 
chdshd (cultivator) whose crop has failed. The 
gentleman-farmer abandons farming, when he 
has experienced one or two bad seasons. But 
the chashd sows at sowing-time, whatever was 
his lot at harvest. However humble our task, 
this should be its spirit. Over and over and 
over again, the unwearied effort should be 
repeated. We should struggle to the death. 
Like the swimmer, shipwrecked within sight 
of land ; like the mountaineer scarcely reach- 
ing the ice- peak ; so we should labour to be 
perfect in every little task. 

Oat of the shrewdness of small shopkeepers 
in Scotland have been born the Scottish 
merchants whose palaces and warehouses 
confront us on every side, the whole world 
over. Out of the same experience, was written 
Adam Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations.’ Even so, 
the small and humble task is ever the class- 
room of tlie high and exalted. 

“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do • iir 
with thy whole might.!* 



i COPYRIGHTED.- * 
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XIII. 

CALCUTTA AND THE HOLY WOMEN 

HE Swami had one remarkable 
characteristic. He made all who were 
near him appear great. In his presence one 
saw and loved, at its highest, their unspoken 
purpose, and even faults and failings would 
seem to be justified and accounted for. We 



surely stand at many different grades of 
perception. Some of us see and recognise 
only the form and the acts of a man. Others 
will refer his features to- a central type, and 
note on his external aspect the tide-marks of 
the will, in all its mixedness and complexity 
of ebb and flow. But still others are aware 
of a vast magazine of cause, behind, against 
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which a life stands out as a single fragmentary 
effect. We ourselves, as it were, have never 
guessed how great we are. We ourselves can- 
not gauge the knowledge that prompts our 
own words and deeds. 

Something after this fashion was the vision 
that grew upon me, of the world into which I 
had entered, as the Swamits disciple, on my 
arrival in Calcutta, early in November 1898 , 
During the months between that date and the 
following July, I saw him always in the midst 
of his own people, without even the friendly 
intervention of a European home. I became 
myself one of the people, living with them in 
surroundings which his genius had created. 
And enveloped by his interpretation, domi- 
nated by his passionate love of his own race, 
it was like walking in some twilight of the gods, 
where the forms of men and women loomed 
larger than their wont. 

It had been taken for granted from the first, 
that at the earliest opportunity I would open 
a girls’ school in Calcutta. And it was charac- 
teristic of the S warm's methods, that I had not 
been hurried in the initiation of this work, but 
had been given leisure and travel and mental 
preparation. To myself it was clear that this 
school, when opened, must at first be 
tentative and experimental. I had to learn 

what was wanted, to determine where I mv- 

7 / 

self stood, to explore the very world of which 
my efforts were to become a part. The one 
thing that I knew was, that an educational 
effort must begin at the stand-point of the 
learner, and help him to development in his 
own way. But I had no definite plans or 
expectat ions, save to make some educational 
discovery which would be qualitatively true 
and universally applicable to the work of the 
modern education of Indian women.* 

* It must here be pointed out that the school in 
question proved even more tentative than I had 
imagined. In the autumn of 1903, the whole work 
for Indian women was taken up and organised by an 
American disciple. Sister Christine, and to her and 



Others* however,' had probably thought' 
more largely of the matter/ and I had heard 
much as to the desirability of holding 
above all sects. But all these questions 
were solved once for all, on a certain evening 
in camp in the forests of Vermig, in Kashmir, 
when the Swami turned to me* as we all 
sat in a circle about the log-fire, and asked 
me what were now my plans for the school 1 , 
I replied eagerly, begging to be freed from 
collaborators,— to be allowed to begin in a 
small way, spelling out my method ; and 
urging, above all, the necessity of a definite 
religious colour, and the usefulness of sects. 

The Swami listened and accepted, and as 
far as his lovaltv went thenceforth in this 

s * 

matter to every wish of mine, he might have 
been the disciple and I the teacher. Only in 
one respect was he inflexible. The work for the 
education of Indian women to which be 
would give his name, might be as sectarian as 
I chose to make it. ‘‘You wish through a 
sect to rise beyond all sects,” had been his 
sole reply to this part of my statement. He 
withdrew, at the first sign of hesitation on my 
side, the name of an Indian lady whose heip 
had been proffered. But he would not, on the 
other hand, countenance my own seeking of 
assistance amongst the few acquaintances I 
had already made. . For the ocean of Indian 
character I had as yet no plummet, and it 
was safer to go long unaided, than to commit 
an error at the start. 

It was to carry out this plan, then, that I 
arrived in Calcutta alone, in the beginning of 
November. I was able to find my way at 
once, from the station to the north end of 
the town. But once there, with insular 
rigidity I insisted on being made the guest of 
the women. The Swami was himself staying, 



her faithfulness, and initiative alone, it owes all its 

success up to the present. From the experiment 

which I made in 1898 to 1899, was gathered only 

mv own education-.- —Nivedita. 

* 
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ft s it happened, at a sort of parish-room of 
tiie Order, in Calcutta. Through him, there- 
fore, the negotiations Were carried on. The 
widow of Sri Ramakrishna — *Sarada Devi, or 
“the Holy Mother/' as she is called amongst 
us — — was living close bv\ with her community 
of ladies- and in the course of the day, I 

was accorded possession of an empty room 
in her house. 

This is one of the occasions on which 
people look back, feeling that their courage 
was providentially determined by their 
ignorance. It is difficult to see how else a 
necessary solution could have been found. 
Yet had I deeply understood at the time, the 
degree of social embarrassment which my 
rashness might have brought, not only upon 
my innocent hostess, but also on her kindred 
in their distant village, I could not have acted 
as I did. At any cost, I must in that case 
have withdrawn. As it was, however, I imagined 
caste to be only a foolish personal prejudice,— 
which must yield to knowledge, — against some 
supposed uncleanness of foreign habits; and 
thus cheerfully assuming all the ignorance to 
be on her side, confidently forced myself up- 
on this Indian lady’s hospitality. 

In the event, fortunately, the Swami’s 
influence proved all-powerful, and 1 was 
accepted by society. Within a week or ten 
days, a house in the close neighbourhood was 
found for me. But even then, I spent all my 
afternoons in the Mother’s rooms. And when 
the hot weather came, it was by her express 
command that I returned to her better- 
arranged house, for sleeping-quarters. And 
then I occupied no room apart, but shared the 
cool and simple dormitory of the others, with 
its row of mats, pillows, and nets, against the 
polished red earthenware of the floor. 

It was a strange household, of which I now 
found myself a part. Downstairs, in one of 
the guard-rooms beside t lie front-door, lived 
a monk, whose severe austerities, from his 
youth up, had brought him to the thres- 
hold of death, from consumption, in the 



prime of manhood. To his room I used to 
go, for Bengali lessons. In the kitchen be- 
hind, worked a disciple of his, and a Brahmin 
cook ; while to 11s women-folk belonged all 
above-stairs, with roofs and terraces, and the 
sight of the Ganges hard by. 

Of the head of our little community, it 
seems almost presumptuous to speak. Her 
history is well-known. How she was wedded 
at five and forgotten by her husband till she 
was eighteen ; how she then, with her mother's 
permission, made her way on foot from her 
village-home to the temple of Dakshineswar 
on the Ganges-side, and appeared before him ; 
how he remembered the bond, but spoke of 
the ideals of the life he had adopted ; and 
how she responded by bidding him Godspeed 
in that life, and asking only to be taught by 
him as the Guru ,— all these things have been 
told of her many times over. From that time 
she lived faithfully by his side for many years, 
in a building in the same garden, at once 
nun and wife, and always chief of his dis- 
ciples. She was young when her tute- 
lage began, and in hours of quiet talk, she 
will tell sometimes in how many directions 
his training extended. He was a great lover 
of order, and taught her even such trifles as 
where to keep her lamp and its appurtenances, 
during the clay. He could not endure squalor, 
and notwithstanding severe asceticism, he 
loved grace and beauty and gentle dignity of 
bearing. One story that is told of this period 
of her life is of her bringing to him a basket 
of fruit and vegetables one clay, with all the 
eagerness and pride of a happy child. He 
looked at it gravely, and said “ But why so 
extravagant ?” 

— “ At least, it was not for myself!” said 
the young wife, all her sunshine gone, in 
sudden disappointment, and she turned and 
went away, crying quietly. But this Sri 
Ramakrishna could not bear to see. “Go, 
one of vou/’ he said, turning to the boys 

w y * o f 

beside him. “ And bring her back. My very 
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devotion to God will take wings, if I see her 

I 5 ) 

weep ! 

So dear she was to him. Yet one of her 
most striking traits is the absolute detachment 
with which she speaks of the husband she 
worships. She stands like a rock, through 
clotid and shine, as those about her tell, for 
the fulfilment of everv word of his. But 
“ Guru Deb !” “ Divine Master,” is the name 
she calls him by, and not one word of her 
uttering ever conveys the slightest trace of 
self-assertion with regard to him. One who 
did not know who she was, would never 
suspect from speech of hers that her right was 
stronger or her place closer than that of any 
other of those about her. It would seem as if 
the wife had been long ago forgotten, save for 
her faithfulness, iti the disciple. Yet so deep- 
ly is she reverenced by all about her, that 
there is not one of them who would, for 
instance, occupy a railway berth above her, 
when travelling with her. Her very presence 
is to them a consecration. 

To me it has always appeared that she is 
Sri Ramakrishna’s final word as to the ideal 
of Indian womanhood. But is she the last of 
an old order, or the beginning of a new ? In 
her, one sees realised that wisdom and sweet- 
ness to which the simplest of women may 
attain. And yet, to myself, the stateliness of 
her courtesy and her great open mind are 
almost as wonderful as her sainthood. I have 
never known her hesitate, in giving utterance 
to large and generous judgment, however 
new or complex might be the question put be- 
fore her. Her life is one long stillness of 
prayer. Her whole experience is of theocratic 
civilisation. Yet she rises to the height of 
ev^ry situation. Is she tortured by the 
perversity of any about her? The only sign 
is a strange quiet and intensity that comes 
upon her. Does one carry to her some 
perplexity or mortification born of social 
developments beyond her ken ? With un- 
erring intuition she goes straight to the 
heart of the matter, and sets the questioner 



in the true attitude to the difficulty. Or 

is there need for seven tv ? No foolish senti- 

& 

mentality causes her to waver* The novice 
whom she may condemn, for so many 
years to beg his bread, will leave the 
place within the hour. He who has trans- 
gressed her code of delicacy and honour, will 
never enter her presence again. “Can’t you 
see,” said Sri Ramakrishna, to one who had 
erred in some such way, “Can’t you see that 

the woman in her is wounded ? And that is 
dangerous ! ” 

And yet is she, as one of her spiritual 
children said of her, speaking literally of her 
gift of song, “full of music,” all gentleness, all 
playfulness. And the room wherein she 
worships, withal, is filled with sweetness. 

The Mother can read, and much of her 
time is passed with her Ramayana. But she 
does not write. Yet it is not to be supposed 
that she is an uneducated woman. Not only 
has she had long and arduous experience in 
administration, secular and religious ; but she 
has also travelled over a great part of India, 
visiting most of the chief places of pilgrimage. 
And it must be remembered that as the wife 
of Sri Ramakrishna she has had the highest 
opportunity of personal development that ft is 
possible to enjoy. At every moment, she 
bears unconscious witness to tin's association 
with the great. But in nothing perhaps does 
it speak more loudly than in her instant power 
to penetrate a new religions feeling or idea. 

I first realised this gift in the Holy Mother, 
on the occasion of a visit that she paid us in 
recent years, on the afternoon of a certain 
Easter Day. Before that, probably, I had 
always been too much absorbed when with 
her in striving to learn what she represented, 
to think of observing her in the contrary 
position. On this particular occasion, how- 
ever, after going over our whole house, the 
Mother and her party expressed a desire to 
rest in the chapel, and hear something of the 
meaning of the Christian festival. This was 
followed by Easter music, and singing, with 
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our small French organ. And til the swiftness 
of her comprehension, and the depth of her 
sympathy with, these resurrection-hymns, 
unimpeded by any foreignness or unfamiliarity 
in them, we saw revealed for the first time, 
one of the most impressive aspects of the 
great religious culture of Sarada Devi. The 
same power is seen to a certain extent, in all 
the women about her, who were touched by 
the hand of Sri Ramakrishna. But in her, it 
has all the strength and certainty of some 
high and arduous form of scholarship, 

The same trait came out again, one evening, 
when, in the midst of her little circle, the 



Holv Mother asked mv Gurubhagini and 

/ V o 

myself, to describe to her a European wed- 
ding. With much fun and laughter, person a- 1 
ting now the “ Christian Brahmin,” and again 
the bride and bridegroom, we complied. But 
we were neither of us prepared for the effect 
of the marriage vow. 

“For richer for poorer, for better for worse, 
in sickness, in health — till death do us part,” 
were words that drew exclamations of delight 

o 

from all about ns. But none appreciated them 
as did the Mother. Again and again she had 
them repeated to her. “Oh the DhArimnih 
words ! the righteous words ! ” she said, 



CIVILISATION 



iJfIVILISATIONordinarily means the state 
of being civilised or reclaimed from 
barbarism ; it implies, broadly speaking, 
material prosperity, culture and refinement (as 
evidenced by food, dress, language, manners, 
habits of life generally, thoughts &c,) up to a 
certain standard. This standard will no doubt 
vary in different countries and ages, and these 
varying standards indicate, as it were, the trail 
left by the human mind in its everlasting 
journey from the real to the ideal. This subject 
embraces within its scope all questions and 
truths relating to the genesis, rationale and 
finale of civilisation, as well as to the history 
of its growth. At the outset I shall enu- 
merate certain fundamental propositions which 
are the groundwork of my present theme, and 
which are now held to be so many well- 
recognised natural laws. Being first formula- 
ted by Herbert Spencer and other thinkers, 
they have passed through the eddies and whirl- 
pools of controversy and discussion, into the 
tranquil waters of undisputed acceptance. 
And where they are not stated here exactly as 
they were first formulated, they are either 

inferences from or based on those so for- 
mulated. They are chiefly these 



I. Life is a continuous adjustment of inner 
to outer relations. Hence, it will vary as 
either of these two relations will vary. 

II. All energy involved in this adjustment 
of outer to inner relations results, in evolving 
a higher form of life, characterised by a more 
finished organic structure as well as a higher 
type of mind. 

III. All types of mind are products, there- 
fore, of a perpetual converse between organ- 
ism and environment; hence, given the same 

organism, mind will vary with its environ- 
ment. 

IV. In nature, all action is followed by re- 
action, and as environments act on humanity 
by influencing the form and growth of its 
organism or the turn of its thought, the latter 
also tends to react on the former by modify- 
ing its environments. 

Civilisation, then, is the outcome of this ten- 
dency of humanity to react on its environ- 
ments by so modifying or regulating them as 
to make this action and reaction, this per- 
petually adjusting process, most favourable to 
its own development and ultimate evolution 
into a higher being. In so far as the environ- 
ments will act more on the physical than on 
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the psychical side of man, the civilisation will 
tend to be physical or material, and in so far 
as they will act more on the psychical or 
mental, than on his physical part, it will tend 
to be moraL ( The term moral is not used 
here in its ordiuarv ethical significance, but 

✓ O' 

merely as opposed to physical or material.) 

I have advisedly used the expression “ tend to 

be material ” and “ tend to be moral” in the 

above passage, inasmuch as the general rule 
will hold good only, if there are no other 

agencies calculated to counteract the influences 

of the physical environments. The theory 

propounded by Buckle that physical agencies 

and none but physical agencies, always 

determine the civilisation of a people, seems to 

be a little too sweeping and does not bear the 

test of scrutiny, He says, for example, 

that “ in the civilisation exterior to Europe, 

all nature conspired to increase the authority 

of the imaginative faculties and weaken the 

authority of the reasoning ones.” But had he 

lived to see Japan, the land of volcanoes and 
earthquakes, — so rapidly rise to the topmost 

rung of the ladder of civilisation, and show- 
ing, as if in mockery of the law laid down by 
him, that her people are at least endowed with 
as much intellect and reasoning faculties as 
any civilised country in the world, — he would 
have certainly substantially modified, if not 
wholly changed, his point of view. Physical 
environments are no doubt the chief origina- 
ting cause, the prime motive power as it were, 
to set the civilising machinery in motion. 
But after the civilising process has once been 
begun by their action, its course may be, as it 
often is seen to be, affected by a host of 
counteracting influences, till we may arrive 
at stages, in some of which at least, the 
operation of the general rule seems to be 
almost nil. This has been dearly demon- 
strated by Bagehot in his “ Physics and 
Politics ” (pp, 183 etc.). Says he : “ Climate and 
physical surroundings, in the largest sense, 
have unquestionably much influence ; they are 
one'- factor in the cause, but they are not the 



only factor ; lor we find most dissimilar races 
of men living in the same climate and affected 
by the same surroundings, and we have even 
reason to believe that these unlike, races have 
lived as neighbours for ages.” And then he 
goes on to adduce indubitable facts and 
figures in support of his contention, as a glance 
at these pages will satisfy any reader. These 
causes or counteracting influences being more 

o o 

often moral than physical — -their exact 

ascertainment is an affair, in which we are 

launched upon a wide sea of conjecture, with 

neither star nor compass to guide Us, With 

all deference to the monumental labor, the 

meditative scrutiny, as well as the iiigenious- 
ness brought to bear upon his memorable work 

by Mr. Buckle, he could not resist, like many 
other great authors, the fascinating temptation 
of that tendency to hasty generalisation which, 
Basilisk-like, tempts every inquirer after truth, 
and which has been thus felicitously described 
by Mr. Augustine Birrell in his own inimi- 
table language : — “ Error lies in wait at the 
portals of the humblest enquiry, ready to take 
the outspread hand of the anxious inquirer 
and to conduct him by the pleasant paths 
of hasty generalisation, to the resting place of 
false conclusions.” Let us hope, however, that 
some day a greater Buckle will arise, who, 
while steering dear of the rocks of hasty 
generalisations and false conclusions, will, by 
strong search-light of his accurate researches 
and errorless conclusions, convert our twi- 
light speculations into broad day-light knowl- 
edge. 

To resume the main point, however ; we 
were trying to account for the dual aspect of 
civilisation, namely, material and moral. 
Material civilisation, as we all know, is 
evidenced by the accumulation of wealth, as 
well as by the multiplication of other means 
of increasing physical comforts and minimi- 
zing physical discomforts, as also by the greater 
establishment of physical superiority, either 
of man over other animals or of one man or 
set of men over another. Moral civilisation, 
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On the? Other hand* is evidenced by ttisjfe ahd 
Inore improved thoughts which involved not 
only higher powers of ratiocination, but also 
purer sentiments and loftier flights of im- 
agination. Again, the general laws laid down 

v> O’ o 

above, will explain how it is, that the home 

of material civilisation is in Europe and 

America, where a .stingy and frigid Nature 

has served to bring into prominent play, the 
physical qualities of their peoples, as well as 

those mental qualities which are required to 

maintain tlie.se physical ones in a high state of 

efficiency. Thus we see how it is, that the 

Western races are not only more hardworking 

and energetic physically than most of tiie 

Eastern peoples, but also how they have 

attained such intellectual eminence. For, the 

efforts of the mind required to invent and 

construct the means of solving the physical 

problems of life, will naturally make the 

people intellectual, reasoning and calculating-, 

but not necessarily so very moral, the moral 
considerations being generally subordinated 

to the material ones. The result is a civili- 
sation which brought forth a Darwin and an 
Edison, a Napoleon and a Bismarck, the 
railway and the telegraph, the Maxim gun and 
the torpedo, and so forth. India, on the other 
hand, with a smiling, bountiful and awe- 
inspiring Nature, was the cradle of moral 
civilisation. Here, the energy of life, being 
but little spent in maintaining and developing 
the physical, was necessarily directed towards 
its psychical side, in cultivating the moral 
and spiritual faculties, and in delving deeper 
and deeper into t lie ultimate mysteries of 
creation and the Creator. The result was a 
civilisation that produced a Kapil a and a 
Shankara, a Buddha and a Chaitanya, a 
V&lmilci and a Vyasa, with their sublime 
teachings and productions. Here, the once 
physical greatness and material prosperity 
have all vanished into the limbo of the dead 
past, and the inherent tendencies to meditative- 
ness and idealism are constantly reasserting 
themselves. But these tendencies, coupled 



with certain other causes, have generated 1(1 
the people, a certain aversion to physical 
superiority and material comforts, which again 
has led to the paralysing and crippling of the 
activity and the energy of the people, thus 
presenting to the world, the unique spectacle 

of past greatness and present misery, blended 
in strange unison. 

Let us now try to ascertain the growth of 
civilisation through all its probable and 
possible stages, and to ascertain the laws, 
if any, which govern that growth. To me it 
seems, that the growth of civilisation must 
necessarily be a replica of that of the organic 
world. In other words, there is a gradual 
evolution of human civilisation from the 
crudest stage of the nude or semi-nude savage, 
through several intermediate and gradually 
ascending stages, up to the ideal stage, in 
which it fully answers the 1 equipments of 
the perfected being. He thus attains the 
consummation of evolution. An analogy here 
suggests itself to me. We see in the vege- 
table world, the moss evolves into small 
plants, which again evolve into bigger ones, 
and so on and on, until we reach the cul- 
minating stage in the fruit-bearing trees. 
After this the further evolution of the tree 
must be necessarily co-ordinate with the further 
evolution and greater perfection, if I may so 
call it, of the fruits. So also in the animal 

world. Passing from the species — the anti- 
cellular ones, for example — with imperfectly 

developed organs and little or no conscious- 
ness, through various intermediate stages, we 
come up to man with a mind in which we 
reach the fructification as it were, of organic 
evolution. From this stage the improvement 
of tiie human being, and for the matter of* 
that, of human civilisation, will be the im- 
provement of the human mind ; in other 
words, higher civilisation bespeaks a higher 
type of mind, i. e., a mind capable of subtler 
conceptions and loftier sentiments. The 
physical or material improvement will find 
place in it, in so far as the same is necessary 
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for keeping the psychical part in good and 
sound working condition and capable of 
further improvement. We may accordingly 
lay down that in its earliest or crudest stages, 
civilisation starts from the man with the 
crudest type of mind, the type which can 
think of nothing else than the preservation of 
the body and ministering to its immediate 
physical wants. In the next stage, the 
individual develops (from the point of view of 
civilisation) into a small family group, in 
which the mind, while providing for the 
physical well-being of the individual, at the 
Same time, shows elasticity enough to think 
of and feel for the new elements clustering 
round the nucleus of his own individuality. 
Such thinking and feeling would impel the 
individual to act more, and the mind, thus 
bursting from its shell of egoism, would enter 
the realm of altruism and bring about a higher 
stage of evolution. This gradual widening of 
the circle and a corresponding improvement 
of the mind goes on till, through the individ- 
ual, the family, the tribal and the racial 

BENARES RAMAKRISHNA HOME 

We have received the sixth annual report and 
statement, from July 1905 to June 1906, of the 
Ramakrisbna Home of Service, or the Poor Men’s 
Relief Association, Benares. 

The total number of persons relieved during the 
year was 1379, of which 732 were men and 647 
women. The method of relief varied according to 
the circumstances of each case. Tims 58 sick 
persons found lying in the streets, were sent to 
different hospitals in the city, and the incidental 
expenses were defrayed by the Home, and food 
was supplied. The number of indoor patients 
was 155, and that of the outdoor was 1166. Of 
these latter again, 947 required medical aid only, 
while the rest were treated and nursed at their 
own houses, by the workers. To the infirm and 
indigent, 2 seers of rice per head were given 
weekly in -sixty extreme cases, and 13 persons were 
saved from starvation in the streets, by timely 



stages, we at last reach the cosmopolitan of 
highest form of civilisation in which the 
original self-centred ego has expanded into 
and become co-extensive with, the whole 
world. Almost all the civilised countries of 
the world have passed the individual, the 
family and the tribal stages of civilisation, — • 
stages mostly characterised by warfare and 
such other violences as are the concomitant 
symptoms of the first evolution of order out 
of chaos, — and have entered the racial stages 
of civilisation. As that era is still on us, it 
is rather difficult to make a true estimate of it, 
until time removes it further and further and 
makes it appear in its true perspective. It 
may, nevertheless be profitable for 11s to try, as 
briefly and impartially as possible, to indicate 
the nature and the characteristics of this era, 
as well as to point out the good and evils of 
this modern civilisation, by which 1 mean of 
course, the Western civilisation. 

( To be continued,) 

M, N. Bannerjee, 



OF SERVICE ANNUAL REPORT 

supplies of food. Besides these, relief in the shape 
of money and food was rendered to 25 special 
cases ot respectable people needing immediate 
help. 

The Home, it appears from the foregoing, has 
been doing an immense amount of good work 
among suffering humanity in the holy city, but its 
accomodation and resources are quite inadequate 
to the demands made upon them. An effort, we 
are glad to note, is being made to extend its 
scope and usefulness. A suitable plot of ground 
has been secured for the purpose and a sum of Rs. 
21,000 is now required for the buildings. In the 
introductory appeal, SisterNivedita eloquently pleads 
for funds and sets forth some exceedingly interest- 
ing features in connection with the city of Benares, 
both ancient and modern. A perusal of its pages 
will convince any one of a reflective mind, that 
there is a wide field in Kashi for acts of beneficence. 
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Under the burning Indian sun, the giving of a cup 
of cold water, is a charity which is ever appreciated. 
How much good then will result from the 
endeavours to help the sick and dying people, 
who are moving with tired feet towards the end of 
the wearisome road of life, along which they have 
toiled bravely and patiently. It is religion, 
humanitnrianism, and enthusiasm which bind the 
workers at the Home, to the service of the sad and 
suffering, and bring them into brotherly union 
and living intercourse with their fellow-men. A 
letter, written by the late Swann Vivekammda, 
in 1902, which accompanies the booklet, emphasises 
the need and importance of the work. 

We conclude by quoting the following from the 
touching appeal made by Sister Nivedita on behalf 
of the Home, hoping that it will go straight to the 
hearts of the charitable and meet with a ready 

response 

“ In asking for such help, I cannot feel that tire 
Home of Service is exactly begging for charity. 
Rather it is calling for co-operation in undertaking 
a common responsibility. Every Hindu is interested 
in maintaining the beautiful traditions of Benares 
as the sanctuary-city, and in aiding her to cope 



will) her civic problems. Moreover every district 
lias had a share in thus overloading her generous 
shoulders. 

“The Ramakrishna Home of Service, then, re- 
presents a spontaneous effort of the higher federa- 
tion of Hinduism to come to the assistance of the 
local, or communal, or purely civic consciousness, 
in an age of crisis and transition. Its birth is in 
religion, but its goal, as befits the modern world^ 
is civic. Religion inspires, but does not limit its 
activities. The Brotherhood seeks to serve the city. 
And there is plenty of evidence in the following 
pages that the Mahontedan is not left out of the 
scope of its mercy. In the fact that such service 
arises, and arises spontaneously, we find a proof 
of the undying strength iff the Motherland. In 
the aim it proposes to itself, we read the adequacy 
of the Sanatan Dharma , to every phase of the 
development of civilisation. And I for one 
believe with all my heart that that self-same power 
which has pointed out to these heroic young souls 
the work so sorely needed at their hands, will not 
fail to bring also to their door the means of itfc 
sure accomplishment. Reader, whoever you are, 
are you willing to help?” 
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On 31st July Swarm Abhedananda delivered his 
second address on Vedanta Philosophy in Banga- 
lore City under the Presidency of Mr. K. P. 
Puttanna Chetty. The following is the full text 
of the lecture : — 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Well has it been said by Prof. Max Muller, that 
Vedanta is the most sublime of all philosophies, 
and the most comforting of all religions. Of all 
the philosophies of the world, Vedanta philosophy 
is the highest, and the religion which is inculcated 
by this system of philosophy, stands upon the solid 
rock of reason, logic, science, and the spiritual laws 
which govern our life. But what is Vedanta? Even 
in our own country, in the home of this wonderful 
philosophy, there are many who do not understand 
even the meaning of the term Vedanta, who do not 
know its religion and its teachings. The word 
‘Vedanta’ is a Sanskrit word, and consists of two 



words, ‘ Veda ’ and ‘ Antha/ ‘ Veda/ again, is 

derived from Vid (to know), the English word 

‘ wisdom ’ coming from the same root. So it means 

wisdom, or knowledge, and Atitha means end. 

The word ‘end ’ can be traced to the Sanskrit word 

‘ Antha.’ So ‘ Vedanta * means literally the ‘ end of 
wisdom/ It does not mean any particular book or 

scriptural writing but it means the highest divine 

wisdom ; the wisdom, of the Divine Being. Why is 

it called the end of wisdom ? Does it mean that 

wisdom is limited by any principle or condition? 

Does it mean that wisdom has a limit? No. By 

the term ‘ end of wisdom ' we do not mean any 

limited, but unlimited knowledge ; that is, infinite 
wisdom, where all relative knowledge ends, the 

goal of all relative knowledge, philosophy and the 

various branches of scientific knowledge. What 

is that goal ? That we must first understand in 

order to conceive the scope of Vedanta. It has a 

vast scope ; it covers a large field. The aim of all 
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sciences, philosophies, and religions, is to dis- 
cover the eternal truth which is called in Sanskrit 

“ SaU- am”. That eternal truth is the ideal of all 

% 

philosophers, scientists and great thinkers of the 
world. Religions are but so many attempts of the 
human mind to discover that eternal truth, that eternal 
wisdom. The two are not separable. In fact 
eternal truth and eternal wisdom are inseparable. 
God is wisdom. All knowledge to which the hu- 

O 

man mind can attain, is the knowledge of God. 

By the sciences, we are but trying to learn the 

manifestations of that eternal truth and to know the 

conditions under which such manifestations take 

place. So, where all relative knowledge ends, that 

is the goal of Vedai)ta; where all sciences end that 

is the ideal of Vedanta. Its aim is to discover 

absolute wisdom, absolute knowledge; to realise its 
true nature and to commune with it. 

Ali the Scriptures of the world have described 
that eternal truth in different languages, calling it 
by different names. Some scriptures declare it to 
be the Lord of the Universe; some call it a person, 
others give it a gender, making it masculine, the 
Father in Heaven j t others call it the Mother of the 
Universe. Some worship it as the Creator, Preserver 
and Destroyer of all phenomena. Plato called it 
‘The Good/ Spinoza called it ‘ Substantia / 
Kant, the great German philosopher called it ‘ the 
Transcendental Thing in Itself.' Herbert Spencer 
called it ‘the Unknown, and Unknowable/ Emer- 
son called it ‘ the Over-Soul/ others call it 
‘ Notimena/ ‘the Substance of the Universe/ ‘the 
Eternal Being/ and so on. But all this signifies 
one substance, one reality, one truth, one wisdom, 
which is unlimited by space, time or causation, 
That which is beyond the realm of all phenomenal 
appearances is the ideal of all scriptures. The one 
and the same substance is described in the Vedanta 
as Brahman , which literally means ‘ All-pervading 
Being/ the infinite substance or reality of the uni- 
verse. And it is also said in the Vedas that when 
a great seeker after truth wanted to know the true 
nature of that substance, he asked another great 
sage what was its nature, and the answer came in 
the most beautiful language which is known, as 
Deva Bhasha (Sanskrit) the language of the gods, — - 
“That from which all phenomena have come into exis- 
tence, by which they live and unto which they 
Tetnru at the time of dissolution, know that to be 



the eternal truth ; know that to be the Brahman/’ 
That same Brahman appears in the form of a 
personal God ; and the personal gods of different 
religions arc but so many manifestations of the One 
Eternal Truth, the one Absolute Reality of the Uni- 
verse. In fact, the God of the dualisiic religions 
is the first-born Lord of the Universe, the creator, 
preserver and destroyer. The work of creation, 
preservation and destruction can be performed by 
one who has individuality, personality, intelligence, 
omnipotence, omniscience and other blessed 
qualities. Ilim we call Iswara, the Ruler and 
Governor of the Universe; and other religions also 
worship Him in the same way, as the Ruler, the 
Creator, the Governor of this phenomenal universe. 
But does fie create this universe out of nothing? 
In what sense is He called the Creator? If we study 
the dualisiic religions of the world — Christianity, 
Judaism, Mahomedanism, Zoroastrianism, what 
do we find? In these religions we find God, 
the first-born Lord of the universe, described as 
creating the phenomenal universe, out of nothing 
in six days. Some try to explain these six days as 
six cycles, periods of time. Whatever the mean- 
ing may be, the fact remains, that the Lord of 
the Universe created something out of nothing, by 
His will-power ; and in the Bible we read in the 
Old Testament that the Lord created the earth lie- 
fore He created the sun. But scientific researches 
to-day have opened our eyes and have brought out 
the truth in such a clear light that we can say, 
without fearing any contradiction, that the sun was 
not created after the earth, but before. In fact the 
earth has come into existence as a part of the 
solar system. We cannot deny that fact and we 
have also learnt from the best thinkers of the 
present age, that the theory of evolution is the 
proper theory to explain the origin of the phenom- 
enal universe; and this theory of evolution was 
not unknown io the seers of truth during the 

Vedlc age. Indeed, we find proper expositions of 
this theory in the Upani shads. 

Those who have read the Taiitiriva Upanishad 

r L 

will remember that the theory of gradual cosmic 
evolution was most beautifully described by 
the seer of truth, the Maniraurashia, — A kdsdth 
Vdyiih , Vdyoragnik, Agnerdpah, Adhhah Prithtii , 
Prithivya Oshadhayah , Osh adheebhyon na m , Anndth 
Puntshah, etc. Those are die gradual steps of 
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the evolution of the Cosmos. Froth that Infinite 
Being first appeared space or ether) from ether, 
the gases ; then in succession liquid, solid, the 
mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, and lastly, 
man. And this theory of evolution which is 
considered to-day by the civilized world as the pro- 
per explanation of the phenomenal universe and its 
origin, was taught in India centuries before the 
Christian era. And the father of the evolution 
theory in India was Kapila, the great founder of 
the Sankhya system of philosophy, who lived at 
the latest in the seventh century b.c. Those who have 
studied this system of philosophy will remember that 
it entirely deals with the evolution theory of the 
Cosmos, of the Prakriti. Now what is Prakriti ? 'The 
same as the Latin Procrcatrix , the Creative Energy 
of the Universe, that which is called by Herbert 
Spencer, ‘the Unknown and Unknowable.' Eternal 
energy was the Prakriti of Kapila and the same was 
described by the great seers of the Vedic period, 
and this eternal energy evolved itself, — receiving the 
influx of the great intelligence of Brahman, — into 
ether, gas, liquid, solid, animate and inanimate 
objects of the phenomenal world. This process of 
evolution has taken at least millions of years. So 
we cannot believe to-day that the world was 

created 6,000 years ago, all of a sudden, but we 

* 

are at one with modern science to-day, which proves 

that this world has taken at least millions of years 

to come to its present condition. And some of the 

modern scientists, like Prof. Huxley, have admitted 

that the doctrine of evolution was known to the 

Hindu sages long before the Christian era. Prof. 

Huxley says, that “ the doctrine of evolution was 

known to the Hindus, centuries before Paul of 

Tarsus was born.” Sir M. Ivl. Williams declared 

rightly when he said that the Hindus were 

Spinozites, before Spinoza was born, they were 

Darwinians, thousands of years before Darwin, and 

evolutionists, before the evolution theory was 
known to the West. 

So, we shall have to study our own Scriptures, to 
find out the evolution theory as described in the 
Vedas, as explained most logically and scientifically 
by the father of the evolution theory, I mean, 
Kapila, the great founder of the Sankhya system. 
In fact he may be called the Herbert Spencer 
of ancient India. Kapila's theory travelled from India 
•westward and his sociology was adopted by the 



gfe&t philosophers of Greece, the followers of 
Plato and other philosophers of Europe. Plato’s. 

philosophy teaches that the. world of senses is a 

• * • 

world of dreams, of ideals. You will remember his 
famous illustration of men sitting in a cave with 
their backs towards the light, facing the wall, ami 

4 

people were passing between the light and the cave 

and their shadows were falling upon the walls, and 

those men who were sitting in the cave could not 

turn their heads which were tied to their shoulders, 

and they had to see the shadows. And like these 
. * 

shadows, are die objects of the senses, says Plato. 
This was the Greek explanation of the theory of Maya 
which was taught centuries before Plato. Another 
familiar illustration is of the chariot of the body, of 
the Soul as Charioteer, which Plato gives very 
strongly, and which was taught centuries before his 
existence, by the seer of the Kathopauishad. Probably 
you will remember the well-known passage, which 
shows the relation that exists between the soul and 
the body. Atmdnam rathhinam vidvi , Sariram 

rathhavievatu , BudZraimtu sdraihhim vidhvi. 

• « 

manah pragrah a in evac ha , etc. That is the most 
beautiful illustration. “ Know the body to be, 
the chariot, the Atman, the Soul the charioteer, 
the intellect the driver of the chariot, the mind 
the reins, the senses the horses, and the paths 
the objects of the senses. The wise ones say 
that the enjoyer, doer, actor, in the body- is the, 

result of the combination of Atman, mind, Indrivas 

■ • ’ > * 

and the senses.” This illustration we find in Plato’s 
Republic. 'That' shows that the Vedic conception 
of the universe was accepted by Plato, probably 
through the intellectual intercourse that had existed 
between Greece and India in ancient times. We 
find that the Vedantic philosophers went to Greece 
anti had a conversation with Socrates, and ever 
since the time of Alexander the Great communi- 
cation had been strengthened and many Hindu 
philosophers settled in Greece and Alexandria, 
afterwards. So, through the influence of Vedanta 
teachers, this wonderful truth travelled from India 
to the West. During the Buddhistic period we 
find the Buddhist Emperor Asoka, who lived in 
260 b. c., sending Buddhist missionaries from China 

to Egypt and from Siberia to Ceylon, to preach the 
gospel of truth as it was taught by the Buddha. 

But who was the Buddha ? Was he different from 

a Vedantic sage ? No. Buddhism you must re- 
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member was a child of Vedanta. He simply 
preached the ethics of the Vedas, especially the 
ethics of the Vedanta, and Buddha was a man bred 
and brought up as a Hindu. He was well versed 

in the Upanishads and in the six schools of 

philosophy which existed before his time. He was 
the first to popularise the theory of Maya. . Thus 
his teachings which were expounded and preached 
by his followers, are very closely connected with 
tho v e of th.' Vedas, the Vedanta and the Upanishads. 
From this we can gather, how much Lite Western 
world has received from India and how much 
India has given to Europe, to Egypt and to 
other countries of Asia. I have said this, to 
Show you that the truth of Vedanta existed long 

before the time of Plato, long before Europe was 

civilized, when European nations were living in 
caves, eating raw animal flesh, and wearing skins. 
At that time the Hindus were highly civilized in 
every branch of knowledge, science and philosophy. 
They had the highest religion that the world has 
ever known, and that religion and system of 
philosophy has been handed down to us, and we 
are the followers of the great seers who lived in that 
hoary age and who gave to the world the highest 
truths through their superconscious experiences. 
These truths were afterwards written down in the 
form of books and these books are known to-day 
as the Vedas. But 1 have already said, that Vedas 
do not mean any particular book, but Divine 
Wisdom. So we mav remember that meaning of 

J * 7 

the term Veda. In fact many of our Vedas have 

been destroyed. We find them mentioned, but we 
do not find the books. 

All the knowledge that carne to the human mind 
through inspiration and revelation, was called Veda 
by the ancient seers and philosophers, but when 
these teachings and truths were crystallized and 
written down, then those writings were divided into 
different portions, such as Samhitas, Brahmanas, 
Aranyakas and Upanishads. In short, we can 
divide all the scriptural writings of the Vcdic period 
into two parts — the one, which deals with rituals, 
ceremonials and sacrifices, known as Karmakanda, 
and the other, which consists of the teachings by 
which the true nature of the Soul, of the Atman, 
can be realised ; by which the relation which exists 
between Atman and Brahman, between the indivi- 
dual ego and God can be realised : and that 



portion is called Upnffishad or Jnanakanda. 111 

fact to-day we hold Vedanta or the jnanakanda of 

the Vedas as the Scripture of the Hindus, and the 

Samhita portion is subordinate to the Jnanakanda 

portion. We do not refer to the Samhita portion for 

authority. But when we need any authority for 

sacrifice or ritual, we refer to it, and for all knowledge, 

we refer to the jnanakanda. And the six schools of 

philosophy that have come into existence from 

ancient times, refer to these Upanishads for their 

authority. Therefore the word Vedanta includes all 

the Jnanakanda portions of the Vedas and all that 

gives authority to the great Hindu systems of 

philosophy. So, when we refer to the scriptures 
to-day, we refer to the Upanishads. 

( To be continued ). 






SILENCE 

But ye, keep ye on earth 
Your lips from over-speech ; 

Loud words and longing are so little worth, 

And the end is hard to reach. 

For silence after grievous things is good, 

And reverence, and the fear that makes men whole. 
And shame, and righteous governance of blood, 
And lordship of the soul. 

But from sharp words and wits men pluck no fruit. 
And gathering thorns they shake the tree at root, 
For words divide and rend ; 

But silence is most noble to the end. 

Swinburne. 



NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

(gleaned from various sources) 

There are no poorhouses in Servia. Even the 
poorest people own property. 

The Japanese have constructed a torpedo which 
can be fixed by wireless telegraphy. 

Onf. of the curiosities of the Isle of Maho, in the 
Indian Ocean, is a chapel built of coral. 

American glass manufacturers are putting hollow 
glass bricks on the market for house construction. 

China sends twenty young men of the Imperial 

family to England and Germany for education in 
the naval college. 
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The total mortality from Plague in India, for the 
whole period from October 1896 to December 1906 
mini be fed 4,411,242. 



Replying to Air. Bridgeman, Mr. Morley said 
that the total expenditure connected with the Amir’s 
visit was ^205.900. 



We regret to record the death of His Highness 
Sir Jaswarnsingh Thakor of Limbdi, Kathiawar, on 
the 15th April last at Mahabaleshwar. He was a 
disciple of Swami Vivekananda. 



Be quiet, and do your little duties. Do them for 
God, be they ever such little things, and then they 
will become great results. For every godly worker 
has God a worker together with him. — William 
Alountford. 

In the recent death of Mataji Maharani 
Tapaswini, the founder of the Mahakali Patshala, 
Calcutta, India has lost one of her most enthu- 
siastic lady-workers in the cause of female education 
on national lines. 



The Third Annual General Meeting of the 
Vivekananda Reading Hall, Kaula Lumpur, Federated 
Malay States, was held in its rooms at Brickfields 
Road, on the 30th March last, and patrons and 
office-bearers for the ensuing year were duly 
elected. 



The practical test of a periect philosophy is when 
one, by the height of his speculations, is so far 
withdrawn from bodily things as hardly to feel 

pain He who is deeply moved by the thought 

of some other thing does not feel the pangs of 
death, — Giordano Bruno . 



A boy owned a mud-turtle and was amusing him- 
self with it. Another boy, who stood watching, 
presently said, ‘ Is it alive ? ’ Its owner replied, ‘No, 
it’s dead enough, but every now and then it slicks 
its head out to make believe it is alive.’ There are 
adherents of ‘ great causes ’ who behave just like 
the turtle, — Light , London, Feb. 16, ’07. 

Missionary movement should not be a sending 
to India of a crude and dogmatic Christianity, but 
a bringing from India something of its spiritual 
treasures and lofty spiritual teachings, which may 



help some Christians to discover for themselves tho 
spiritual essentials of Christianity. 

— The Grail, New York, Feb. '07. 



The library at the British Museum, which now 
contains between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 volumes, 
is without exception the largest in the world, the 
only one which approaches it in size being the 
Biblioiheque Nationale,at Paris; and it is interesting 



to note that for the accommodation of this immense 
number of books upwards of forty-three miles of 
shelves are required. — “Chambers’ Journal.” 



The second annual report of “The Youngmerris 
Hindu Religious Association” of Puducotta, opened 
under the auspices- of the Ramakrishna Mission 
in October 1905, is before us. It gives us much 
pleasure to note from it, the excellent work that it 
has been doing all along iti creating an interest in 
religious matters among the student community in 
various ways. We heartily wish the Association all 
success. 

It is gratifying to find that India and her affairs 
are attracting a daily growing attention on the part of 
the public of Greater Britain. The members of the 
Women's Club in Montreal are reported to have 
taken India as their subject of study during the 
present session and already papers have been read, 
at their monthly meetings, on special periods of 
Indian history — the Vedic, Buddhist, and Pouranic— 
while literature, in the narrower sense of the term, has 
been represented by papers on the Sanskrit language 
and the ancient epics. This is a hopeful sign. 



Dr. Harold Whale, in the Indian Lancet makes 
an interesting division of men into four classes 
according to the standpoint of physical exercise : — - 

1. Those who take little or no exercise, be- 
come, in time, mentally jaundiced and are fortunate 
if they escape physical jaundice. 

2. Those who take too much, sooner or later 
succumb to the strain. 

3. Those who take fitful exercise derive no 
benefit. 

4. Those wise folk who take their exercise in 
moderate but regular doses, are to be congratulated. 

During the past year, India witnessed, thanks to 
the impetus given by the Swadeshi movement, the 
establishment of 15 Banks with a total capital of 
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three crore s and sixty-seven lakhs of rupees, five 
Navigation Companies with a capital of one crore 
and twenty-one lakhs, forty-five co-operative Swa- 
deshi Stores, one match factory, one glass factory, 
twenty-two cotton spinning and weaving mills, with 
a capital of one crore and eighty lakhs, two jute 
mills and several oil-pressing mills, sugar factories 
and a number of Companies for cotton cultivation 
and working minerals and mines. The list given 
above is not complete or exhaustive, as it takes no 
account of innumerable small industries or of the 



impetus given to the hamlloom industry specially in 
Bengal and Madras. 

\J 



Tight from some of the telescope stars, we are 
told, required 5760 years to reach the earth, and 
from some of these clusters the distance is so great 
that light would take half a million of years to pass 
to the earth ; so that we see Objects, not as they 
really are, but as they were, half a million of years 
ago. These stars might have become extinct 
thousands of years ago, and yet their light might 
still present itself to us. Startling, amazing as this 
is, Camille Fiammarion, in a recent number of the 
Deutsche Recue, makes a statement which overtops 
it and makes it seem modest in comparison. He 
asserts that, though light travels so fast the photo- 
graphic lens of a modern telescope receives 
impressions of stars whose thin rays of light have 
been millions of years travelling to the earth; rays 
which, perhaps, set out on their journey hitherward 
before this our earth had started on its appointed 
course ; rays, some of them, perhaps, of stars which 
have run their appointed course, which have vivified 
worlds like ours, and have ages ago been burnt out 
and resolved into their ultimate atoms, while the 

rays they once shed still travel onward into space. 
—•The Anglo-American Times. 



It will be a very interesting study for Indians to- 
day to watch the progress of Chinese Nationalism. 
In China, rapid transformations are taking place 
before our eyes. It is worth while to state 
concisely the changes which have been accomplished 

in China during the last two years. The best 
known reform has been the substitution of 

modern studies for the ancient classics in the 

competitive examinations throughout the Empire. 

One of the most far-reaching results of the new 

education has been on the technical side. Agricul- 



tural Colleges, Mechanical and Engineering 
Schools, Electrical and' Scientific Institutes are now 
to be found in every province side by side with the 
Art Colleges. Physical culture is also becoming 
a recognized part of the school and college 
curriculum. The end aimed at is an education 
based on modern scientific lines. Twenty thousand 
Chinese students have made the great exodus to 
Japan during the past year to learn the new system 
at first-hand. Along with the revision of educa- 
tional methods, there has been effected a revision 
of the Chinese Penal Code of Taw. China has at 
last awakened to the weakness of her military 
position and is now busily occupied in reforming 
her army and navy under Japanese instruction. 
In two provinces alone, there are now no less than 
150,000 soldiers drilled and equipped with modern 
weapons. 'Phis number is being indefinitely 
extended. In some ways, a still more striking 
change has been made through the construction of 
railways. Mr. Hayes, the American Consul at 
Nankin, states that 9,000 miles of rail are now in 
operation or under construction. More than twenty 
new railroads have been and are being built “by 
Chinese initiative and under Chinese supervision/* 
An Imperial Edict was issued on September ist, 
1906, announcing the determination of the 'Throne 
to “ adopt a constitutional system in which the 
supreme authority shall be vested in the Crown, but 
all questions of Government shall be considered by 
a popular assembly/' Municipal reform is going 
on side by side with political reform. Last and 
perhaps greatest of all the steps forward is, that the 
Government has determined to grapple strongly 
with the greatest moral vice of the country — the 
opium habit, and to enforce the Edict of September 

20th 1906, decreeing the complete abolition of the 
cultivation of the poppy within the next ten years. 

A College of Science and Engineering in every 
province : 20,000 students in Japan : 9,000 new 
miles of rail: 150,000 trained soldiers: a new 
Penal Code : Sanitary cities : a Parliamentary 

constitution ; the abolition of opium within ten 
years ! Who will underrate the force or possibilities 
of Nationalism with such facts as these happening in 
the most conservative country of the * unchanging’ 
East? India must look to her own laurels and not 
be left behind in the race for progress and national 
development in Asia. 
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II. 20. 

* 

373 This ( Self ) eftSfHrer ever «T not 3Rfff is born 
77 or dies 37 or 3 353T not having been 33: 
igain 3 7 33 7 comes into being ( ^73 ) *T (it is) not. 
[Another paraphrase) 37 or }jr?rr having been 33: 
igain 3 vrf^rlT ceases to be ( ^f3 ) 3 (it is) not. 3T*T? 
unborn 7337: eternal 37*33: changeless ever- 

itself 373 this ( Self ) the body ^3373 being 
killed 3 not ^33 is killed. 

This is never born, nor does It die. It is not 

1. 

that not having been It again comes into be- 
ing. (Or according to another view : It is not 
that having been It again ceases to be). This 
is unborn, eternal, changeless, ever-itself. It 
is not killed when the body is killed. 

[This sloka refers in the sense of denial to the six 
kinds of modification inherent in matter : subsistence, 
birth, growth, transformation, decay and death. ] 



and puts on others which are new, so the em- 
bodied casts off worn-out bodies, and enters 
into others which are new. 



[ As one only puts off the old, when one already 
possesses the new garment, so the embodied is 
already entering a new body in the act of leaving 
this. The Upanishad compares this to the move- 
ment of a leech, which has already established a 
new foothold before leaving the old.] 



M flsrrfiir M II 

«t ^T^rrr jt *nre?r. linn 




^TSTl% weapons q3 this ( 

3T33T fire q* this 3 3S?3 burns not 37FT ; 
q3f this 3 wet nol 

dries not. 






JTTR: wind 3 



This ( Self) weapons cut not : This, fire 
burns not ; This, water wets not ; and This, 
wind dries not. 



*4 h gw. urenncr hr?ii 

II. 21. 

qrf P&rtha 3: who q3 this (Self) 37 R3 1 RH 
indestructible f33 changeless 3I"5T unborn 37033 
immutable 33 knows that 533: person 373 how 
$ whom ^3 kills 37 whom 3PT3RT causes to 
slay. 

He that knows This to be indestructible, 
changeless, without birth, and immutable, how 

is he, O son of l’rithh, to slay or cause the 

* 

slaying of another? 

[ How is he to slay ? — referring to Arjuna. To 
cause the slaying — referring to Krishna’s own part.] 

fRTR sTdsqrrfiiT U 
ott ^rfrcrfiir fwre 3Wr- 

II. 22. 

3T: a man 337 as afftrrjfzrr worn-out 71% 
clothes R'373 casting off 37WRiJ others 3^f?3 new 
ij^TfrT takes 337 so 3^ the embodied worn- 

out bodies R^|3 casting off 37^73 others 

new q3TfrT enters. 



fsrar: H^nar: wmh: IR«H 

II. 24. 

373 This (Self) cannot be cut 37$ this 

313HET: cannot be burnt 37|?€r: cannot be wetted 
373T^3: *3 q3 and cannot also be dried 373 this 
f33: changeless ^-#33: all-pervading *3735: un- 
moving 3TW: immovable 337*73^ eternal. 

This Self cannot be cut, nor burnt, nor 
wetted, nor dried. Changeless, all-pervading, 
unmoving, immovable, the Self is Eternal. 

feMbi nrpfrnargjrtfb IftXII 

II. 25. 

313 This (Self) 3T®3 tR: unmanifested 3357 this 
37^3: unthinkable 33 this 37^^14: unchangeable 

S m • 0 

is said 3^(3 therefore thus q3 this 
knowing 373!ff7R<$ to mourn 3 3711*7 oughtest not. 

This (Self) is said to be unmanifested, uu- 

0 

thinkable, and unchangeable. Therefore, 
knowing This to be such, thou oaghtest not to 
mourn. 



Even as a man casts off worn-out clothes, 



[The Self is infinite and partless, so can 
neither subject nor object of any action.] 



be 
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SRIMAD-BHAGAVAD-GITA [ Chap, 2. Slokas 26-31 



fro %5T ll 

mm ro JT^r^t M iftcil 

11. 26. 

**T But if ^ this ( Self ) M g rm gf constantly 
born constantly qj or ^ dead thinkest 

mm even then Mighty-armed, ^ thou 

rri\ this yj[ Gl 4 to mourn ^ oughtest not. 

But if thou shouldst take This to have 
constant birth and death, even in that case, 
O mighty- armed, thou oughtest not to mourn 
for This. 

[ Krishna here, for the sake of argument, takes 
up the materialistic supposition, and shows, that 
even if the Self were impermanent, sorrow ought to 
be destroyed, since in that case there would be 
no hereafter, no sin-, and no hell.] 

ft snfr srjt »j?rw II 

irvmi 

II. 27. 

ft For ^rrrTRt of that which is born death 

certain ^rf^f ^ and of that which is dead -5^ 
birth certain rTOTST therefore srq-fera inf in 
an unavoidable matter to grieve ^ ^tf^T 

oughtest not. 

Of that which is born, death is certain, of 
that which is dead, birth is certain. Over the 
unavoidable, therefore, thou oughtest not to 
grieve. 

[This sloka concerns only those who are not 
yet free. So long as there is desire, birth and 
death are inevitable. 

Therefore thou oughtest not to grieve : Since you 
cannot control the inevitable and preserve the bodies 
of your relations, work out your own Karma and 
go beyond both birth and death. ] 

-aramarift ¥rTT 5 T ll 

?rsr w irri 

11. 28. 

*rrcrf BMrata V(5rn% beings un- 

manifested in the beginning manifested 

in the middle-state ^ unmanifested 

again in the end there ZfR what grief. 

All beings are un manifested in their begin- 
ning, O Bharata, manifested in their middle- 



state and un manifested again in their end. 
What is there then to grieve about ? 

[ Beings : In their relationships as sons and 
friends, who are mere combinations of 'material 
elements, correlated as causes and effects. 

The idea here is that that which has no existence 
in the beginning and the end, must be merely 
illusory in the interim, and should not therefore be 
allowed to have any influence upon the mind. ] 

ircarfsnqssrm nr sfez- 

sTTaj*MNrrr?qr: ’lurrm 

srcsrrwfa h Ire gsrsTcj; iRe.ll 

II. 29. 

Some one this (Self) as a 

wonder q'srSfFT looks upon ^ and so also 

another as a wonder speaks 

1RT =€T another again vfr this as a wonder 

hears grf ^ and yet another lift 
though hearing rpr this ^ knows not at all. 

Some look upon the Self as marvellous. 
Others speak of It as wonderful Others again 
hear of It as a wonder. And still others, 
though hearing, do not understand It at all. 

[ The sloka may also be interpreted in the sense 
that those who see, hear and speak of the Self are 
wonderful men, because their number is so few. 
It is not therefore remarkable that you should 
mourn, because the Atman is so difficult to compre- 
hend. ] 

?€r -Jirrcr n 

cfWR^TIJir sjjnfa h 1130II 

II. 30. 

*TtT?r Bharata mi this^ff Indweller of all' 

in the body fsRtf ever mr^.‘ indestructible 
therefore ^ thou g-qfflrr all beings 

to mourn ^rtf^T oughtest not. 

This, the Indweller in the bodies of all, is 
ever indestructible, O descendant of Bharata. 
Wherefore thou oughtest not to mourn for any 
creature. 

[ Krishna here returns to His own point of view.] 

* Brera ll ^ ? 11 
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Chap. 2. Slokas 31-38] 




n. 31 . 

Own Dharma ^ and also look- 
ing at ^ not fqcRircpj to waver oughtest f% 

for than a righteous war of a 

Kshatriya any other SR: higher 

exists not. 

Looking at thine own Dharma, also, thou 
oughtest not to waver, for there is nothing 
higher for a Kshatriya than a righteous war. 

[That is to say, it is the duty of a Kshatriya to 
tight in the interest of his country, people and 
religion. ] 

^fisraT: STfffTT ll^ll 

11. 32. 

Partha of itself ^qrqsT come ^nTfrf 

opened the gate of heaven such ^ 

battle JfjreR: happy ^fqRT: Kshatriyas verily 
gain. 

Fortunate certainly are the Kshatri) r a.s, O 
son of Pritba, who are called to fight in such 
a battle, that comes unsought as an open gate 
to heaven. 

w wS ^arnt h II 

€rr1f ^ ffcsrr 113311 

II. 33- 

SR Put if R thou this spa} righteous 
?RpT warfare ^ wouldst not do cffi: then 

own Dharma ^fTd - *«r and honours for- 
feiting qrq’ sin shalt incur. 

But if thou refusest to engage in this 
righteous warfare, then, forfeiting thine own 
Dharma and honor, thou shalt incur sin. 

wtfrm ii 

^virR^’T ^r^rr^fiwrsifcrn:^^ 113^11 

II. 34- 

^rfr ^ And also beings % of thee 

everlasting dishonour will tell 

^ and of the honoured qfcjnf^: dishonour 
TOTTcT than death surely exceeds. 

The world also will ever hold thee in repro- 
bation. To the honoured, disrepute is surely 
worse than death. 

M ay 



[ The present argument, — slokas 33-36, — assumes 
that the cause in hand is already proved to be the 
right. Hence it could only be from cowardice that 
Arjuna could abandon it. Even a hero may be 
weakened by the stirring of his deepest emotions. ] 

^ tow it $tii 

II. 35- 

And the great chariot-warriors ^ffthee 
VRR from fear RTPT n from, battle 3 TTCT withdrawn 
HRR will regard ‘^q’t of those thou fR: much- 
thought-of having been 5TRq lightness 

2JT^rf% wilt receive. 

The great chariot-warriors* will believe that 
thou hast withdrawn from the battle through 
fear. And thou wilt be lightly esteemed by 
them who have thought much of thee. 

crarrflrar. II 

fafsrcrem rmr 3 ran: 113*11 

11. 36. 

cBT Thine ^ enemies also rR thy 

prowess cavilling many 

unutterable things qfe<Rfsrr will say sr; than this 
more painful «| f% what (could be). 

Thine enemies also, cavilling at thy great 
prowess, will say of tliee tilings that are not to 
be uttered. What could be more intolerable 
than this? 

??ft ^ r ^ nrrwr jrfrn: 

<rwr<jrcrs' ^itWspt: ll^vsil 

11 . 37 . 

sTcP Slain qr heaven STTO^flr gaine'st 
conquering qr *Tlff earth >TT^% enjoyest cTETFf 
therefore son of Kunti for fight f><rfwsT: 

resolved ^frT? arise. 

Dying thou gainest heaven ; conquering^ 
thou enjoyest tile earth. Therefore, O son of 
Kunti, arise, resolved to fight. 

73733:^ wr srrarapft ^r^rr^T^r 11 
5RTT 337^ 'jf# 113^11 

* Vide commentary I. 6, 

’07 
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SRIMAD-BHAGAVAD-GITA [ Chap. 2. Slokas 3^-44 



t 



II. 38 - 

pain and pleasured the same 
having made gain and loss 

conquest and defeat rjr p then for battle 

be ready tpf thus qrt sin ?r not 
shalt incur. 

Having made pain and pleasure, gain and 
loss, conquest and defeat, the same, engage 
thou then in battle. So shalt thou incur no 
sin. 

[It is always the desire for one of the pairs of 
the opposites that binds. When an act is done 
without attachment either for itself or its fruit, then 
Karma can be worked out without adding to its 
store, and this leads to Freedom. ] 

a;«nr arsmferr 11 

n. 39- 

Crf^f In regard to Self-realisation jjqj this 
wisdom % to thee ^reT^rn* declared 3 but in 
regard to Yoga it vpg hear tjnf Partha 
with which teaching united 

bondage of Karina JTfTTOfa shalt break through. 

Tiie wisdom of Self-realisation has been 
declared unto thee. Hearken thou now to 
Yoga, following which, O son ef Pritha, thou 
shalt break through the bonds of Karma, 

[ Yoga : — Karina Yoga, or that plan of conduct 
which secures the working out of past Karma ; 
non-accumulation of new; and the striving for 
Self-realisation with the whole of the will. In this 
discipline, one’s sole object in life is Self-realisation; 
hence no importance is attached to anything else. 
Thus all actions are performed without attachment, 
or care for results. So no new Karina is made ; 
only the already accumulated is exhausted. And 
at the same time, the whole will is left free to devote 
itself to the achievement of Self-realisation alone. 

In the preceding slokas, 1 \ — 25, Krishna had 
given the point of view of the highest knowledge, 
tbe ancient Brahmajnana , In the 26th and 27th we 
have a purely materialistic stand-point, Slokas, 28 
to 37, give the attitude of a man of the world. In 
the 38th we have an anticipation of the Yoga, And 
in what is to follow, we have Sri Krishna’s own 
contribution to the philosophy of life.] 

sremnTr * 11 

ll«o|| 
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II. 40. 

^ In this srfWRPtT: waste of attempt is 

not ^ and production of contrary results 

exists not vjfel of this Dharma 

very little ^ even H^P from great 

terror protects. 

In this, there is no waste of the unfinished 
attempt, there is no production of contrary 
results. Even very little of this Dharma protects 
from the great terror. 

[ Waste 0/ the unfinished attempt : A religious 

rite or ceremony, performed for a definite object, 
if left uncompleted, is wasted, like a house unroofed 
which is neither serviceable nor enduring. In 
Karma Yoga, however, that is, action and worship 
performed without desire, this law does not apply, 
for every effort results in immediate purification 
of the heart. Production of contrary results : In 

worship for an object, any imperfection in the 
process produces positive loss instead of gain. So 
in cases of sickness, the nort-use of the right 
medicine results in death. The great terror : Be- 
ing caught in the wheel of birth and death.] 

sr§*irerr n«?R 

11. 41. 

Son of Kuru in this 
set irgfl- single ( ^ only)ffip determination q 

fspTT of the undecided purposes 

many-branching ^ and ^RStTP innumerable. 

In this, O son of Kuru, there is set determi- 
nation towards one goal. The purposes of 
the undecided are innumerable and many* 
branching, 

[ In Karma Yoga, the one goal is Self-realisa- 
tion. The undecided (that is, about the highest), 
naturally devote themselves to lower ideals, no one 
of which can satisfy. Thus they pass from plan 
to plan, ] 

%3^rr3^?rT: <ir§r 

mmrrJTnr. h 

sra 11 y 3 11 
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